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pretentions to so old an origin, and to a civilisation 


so advanced, of the ancient Irish, were for many 
ages deemed absurd and visionary. The study of 
ethnology, philology, and geographical nomencla- 
tures, national customs and folk-lore, have contri- 
buted to bring these claims within the pale of 
historical recognition. 

Baxter, Lhuy a Chalmers, Whitaker, Skene, 
Robertson, Garnett, Davies, Pritchard, Betham, 
Williams, Latham, Zeouss, Taylor, and other 
scholars, have, with their industrious explorations 
in the rich soil of a productive field, educed evi- 
dences on which reliance may be placed, and have 
tracked the wanderings of the ubiquitous Gael ; 
have proved that large portions of Spain were 
anciently Gaelic; have identified the limits of the 
Gaelic region in Italy ; have follows a in the foot- 
steps of the Gael along the Alps, and gave to them 
the name; and have recognised the settlements of 
the scattered clans, who, retracing their path, fixed 
their abode in Asia Minor, and gave a patronymic 
name to the district—Galatia, or the land of the 
Gael. And there they long retained their lan- 
guage and ethnical peculiarities. (Jerome, Com- 
mentary on the Epistl to the Galatians, Prowmium ; 
Taylor's Words and Places, p. 234.) Evidences 
of the relations of Ireland with Africa are crop- 
ping daily to the ce, and the old and widely- 
spread traditions of the “ blessed isles of the west ”’ 
which mingle with the earliest details of the his- 
toric period may yet be vindicated as the mythic 
itive religion and a prehistoric 











reliques of a pr 
civilisation. 
Ireland has been in possession of the triangu- 
lar-shaped harp from time immemorial. The 
senachies (chroniclers) record that three harpers 
acc mpani d the Tuatha-de-Danaans to Ireland 
(A.M. 2539), and their conquerors, the Milesians ; 
and that their conquerors, the Milesians (A.M. 
2736, Keating), were accompanied by harper 
Keating relates that Miled, the father of the 
princes who led this colony, had sent twelv 
young men to learn the principal arts 
of Egypt; that each of them became expert in 
his own particular profession by the end of the 
seven years they hi ud rn sided in the land of the 
Pharaohs. (J/ist. of Ir: /, p. 177. O’Mahony’s. ) 
Whatever may be the ne of this testimony, 
it is generally admitted that the harp is the first 
musical instrument with which man has been 
acquainted. In the irth chapter of Genesis the 
invention of it is ay priated to the antediluvian 
triangular-shaped harp 


} 





and sciences 


era. Bruce discovered the 
painted in a tomb called Bibaén el Molook, near 


the pyramid of Gizeh, in which the remains of 


kings of Egypt were deposited. The harp was 
not known to the early Greeks. Their stringed 
instruments as well as their letters were intro- 
duced from Asia, the cradle-land of the Gael. The 
), Was originally 


cithara, says Plutarch D Musica) 
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styled Asiatic. Heraclides of Lesbos supposed 
it to have been invented by Amphi on (Put. 
De Musica). Trepander, two hundred years after 
Homer, was the first who became eminent ag a 
harper. Timotheus of Miletus, about four hundred 
years B.c., added four to the seven strin gs pre- 
viously in use. According to Athen: 
cles calls it a Phrygian instrument. The mytho- 
logical tradition pointed to an Egyptian origin, 
representing Mercury as having found the tortoise, 
rom the shell of = h he framed the first 

1 of the subsiding Nile. 





138, Sopho- 

















cithara mg the mu 
agree that the — is very 
different from a 7. inged instrument used am ne 
the Romans; and F rtunatus ib. vii. carm, 8) 
mentions it as an instrument of the barbarians, 
Long before the ly was known in Rome 


Greece, the Gael Tr eland had att uined a hig 
degree of perf Ae n in the form and man¢ 


of the harp. The Irish harper made use of two 


ement 








1+ 


instruments—the cruit and the clairseach, 
The latter is supposed to have been employed in 
roducing martial strains, and used in banquet 
halls; the former thrilled from its chords the 
softer breathings of love and sorrow. The pagan 
Gael would listen to no instruction of Druid and 
Ollav (priest and professor) that was not wedded 
to verse; their systems of physics and meta- 
physics, the precepts of their religion and their 
laws, were enshrined in poetical 
to music, and so conveyed and preserved from 
generation to generation; and thus the art and 
science of music were not only religiously culti- 
vated by them, but were at all times esteemed 
the most polite branches of education; and even 
when the Christian dispensation had supplanted 
Druidism, they co tinued to be in equal repute. 
In rank, the minstrels were the coequals of the 
nobles, and at the festive boards to them were 
assigned seats of the highest honour; 
land estates were settled upon them; many of 
them as late as the seventeenth century occu- 
pied stately castles. The legal records of that 
pe riod show that the annual rental of one of 
this class was equivalent to 5000/. of our present 
money. Their persons and properties were held 
inviolable by all classes; the eric or compens# 
tion, levied under the brehon-law, for the killing 
of a chief professor was next in amount to that 
exacted for a prince or a king. 

The Gael, as well as the Egy ptains, must have 
paid great attention to the study of music, for 
each arrived at a very accurate knowledge of the 
art; had it not been so they could never have 
possessed such scientifically construc ‘ted instru- 
ments, nor have acquired so pe rfect an acquaint 
ance with the principles of harmony. Music, 
like every science, as has been judicious sly re 
marked, has its regular gradations of progr ssion 
from infancy to maturity; and while improve- 
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hly commends the Irish music 
and sa ir musical instruments alone do I 
find any laudable industry an le, i 
these they are inc mperably 
other nations;” and he then r¢ 
cotla nd Wales strive tosival 













the former from it: communit 





t f mi its antiquity.” ( Topogra; Tre- 
land, b. iii. c. 11.) The writer does not note 
what, from its proximity to his time, must have 
been known to him, that towards the close of th 





preceding century (about a.p. 1098) Gri ith ap 
Conan, King of North Wales, born in Ivela 
and descended by his mother’s si 











parents, brought with him from the land of his 
is that devised in 
truments which were 


birth “several skilful mus 
manner almost all th 








afterwards played in Wales, chiefly the harp or 
crowth (cruit] ] i hat is tl used, 
and which } bring over into 
Wales (( n, Chronicle of 
Wales, p. 147. 1 ) Wharton 
( Hist. En s late as th 
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and ls the sin- 

0 ed in the North, and 
1 l, sequently 
l It tl e dark 
ch a bold assertion 

( I $ ntestine conyul- 
n had all but extingu } literature and 
eclipsed hex den fame. Ir hen it ceased 
to be k t Irish ied a consi- 
‘ ble porti of England. (/ | lwerd's 
Chronicle, s.p. 444: Annales Saconici, 603: Gildas, 
ct. 14.) W hen ti [Irish fleets swept her shores: 


when Scotland was in her grasp; w 


‘Man, the Hebrides, the Orknevs, Iceland, and the 
(Dicuil, 
Hardy’s De- 
to Hist. 


Faroe Isles were subject to her sway. 
Liber de Mensura Orbis, circa 825: 
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uld ] 
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, which the 





) ment itself he re- 
‘rom Ireland, as he did his letters. ( Yeo- 
Y “itish Church, p- 148.) That it 
yi » Norman kings admitted, 
for v en they e ined. mone ey for Ireland they im- 








I whe I am vustified in « 
probabilities are corroborative of 
that to Ireland the harp is indigenous, and from 

early period in use among the Irish, the Gauls, 
the ancient Germans, and all the Celtic nations; 
hat in the remote past the Africans and the Gael 
were not strangers to each other; that it is as 
reasonable t a that the Gael took their harp 
to Egypt as that they brought it from it. One 

rtion I hesitate not to make, that the Gael or 
Celt spread widely over the western parts of the 
ld world, north and south, and bore with them 
civilisation and arts anterior to those of Greece; 
ind that during the social convulsions that revolu- 
tionised the continent, Ireland—tl sle of the 
west, remote from war and its disturbing influ- 
refuge, asylum, school, and strong- 

hold of th kindred clans; and that in that “ sacred 
isle ” is now to be found the larger portion of what 
the canal of the rac i 
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mount 
are burning, horns blown in all d 1ons. It 
is customary, too, on the same evening to pla 
“ May-tlowers,” as they are termed by the pea- 
santry, at the entrances of the cottages, and « 


the out-offices in which the domestic animals of 
the farm are kept. The flower used for 


marigold (Caltha palustris). 





Cross made of sprays of the mountain ash—or 

A it is called in the Manx dialect—ar 

I 1@ same night. 

Though the pretext for these custon 

tection against witchcraft, there seems to be 
rtained as to tl flicacy 


peasantry say that the fires are supposes 








Nilsson’s*opinion that tl Phoenicians had settle- 


ments in Scandinavia, says : — 








“ rT} ‘ ‘ al f ral or Bal y ] fre 
Nilsson) tell . lebrated on M imme t 
Seania, and far up Norw most tot Loft n 
Islands, til within the last fifty vear A wood fire 
was made upon a hill or1 intain, ai eople of t 

‘ l t d t lt ther in or like Baa 

te of old. toad 1 it. it and sin 
This Midsummer’ t-f has even ret » sor 


parts the ancient names of Balders bal, or Balders fire.” — 


Sir John says further : — 
* Baal As I name to many Scan 
localiti« as, for t t Balt tl ( it l 


Little Belt, Beltberga, Bak 
P, 48, 

The Rey. John Kelly, LL.D., who died in 1809, 
in his Mane and Engl sh Th f 
not been published, until recently printed by th: 
Manx Soci ty, al d edited by the Rev. Williar 





nary (which had 





Gill) has ingeniously endeavoured to show that 
numerous Manx words are derived from the nan 
of the Pheenician deity, and indicate the worship 


Mr. Archibald Cregeen, how- 
the M La 


of the sun as Baal. 
ever, in his Di 
published in 1835 (a work of great research and 
ability), does not, 1 believe, even mention the 
name of the god. 

Dr. Kelly gives Baal as a M 
ing “ Baal, Apollo, the sun, Beel, 
of the Assyrians,” &c. In reference 
word Grian, the sun, he remarks : — 


fronary of 
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as probable that Apoll », f 3 Sl 
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1 er, doubtful that Apollo and t 


he is 8 





Apollo |} n taken t may be 
| L by rent rs that 
\pollo, the Sun, Ph t lyper all dif. 
ferent cl rs and deities, though foul gether, 


d with a crown of rays on his head, t 
d by every writer, and thence arose the mistakes, 


ives the word Baalan-feal. 
The chaplet of the pl 


, which 

) worn 
e eve of St. John the Baptist.” He says 
the etymology of the word is, An chaplet, 








il, of Baal, feailly, on the feast, Foi 
» word is, however, spell by the lit 
lan-y-feail-oin. Mr Kel | 


known the name of this plant, w h is the mug- 
wort (Artemisia vulgaris). 

The word Laa Boaldyun (Cre en), May-day, 
Dr. Kelly writes Baaltinn (Zaa); and attaches 
the meaning—*“ Mavy-day, ] Baal’s 
fire or of the sun : from ¢inn, celestial fire, and 
Baal, the god Baal, or the sun.” Boayldi 
reen), & name given to two valleys in t] 


is also spelled by Dr. Kelly in the sam 








nd supposed by him to have the et 
as the other word applied to May 
aflirms that the word Tynorald has t 


etvmology 





words fing, a court, and bold, a mound of 
the Court on the Mound 
are promulgated. 
Of Laa Boaldyn, May-day, Cregeen says its 
: t observes that 


it is said by some to have heen derived “from 


where the Manx 





etymology is not well known; b 








boal, a wall, and feine (fire), Irish, in reference t 
the practice of going round tl I s with fire 
RP 


on the eve of this day.” As to the word J mayl- 
regeen states that tl ' 
so called from boayl de a w pl As boay! 
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dyn, ( 
means place, why should not ' tinn mean the 
place ot fire, and not Baal’s fi1 

Dr. Nuttall, in his 4 
[ think, from Dr. Jamieson, 
-“Amone the ancient 
rds bael, baal, bail, bayle, 


[rch 7 | ane 
Dictionary, quoting, } 
says that Scandinavians 
und Caledonians the w 


&c., denoted a funeral pile, or the blaze there- 
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1 baal, in the Danish language, “ RATTENING.” As this word has become 
v 1”: but the Eastern word | notorious in the inquiry int he Sheffield out- 
1.’ The word J rages (and has r tly been in i 1 into the 
ct. mé tra London book trade), and s or ! n, 
+ | ; . 1 
y s an t 
it t t a t t the 7 nx " 10 
| 
formin of Scand I d men- } 
tioned by Sir John Lubbock as being derived | v 
from t Pheenician Bb have had t ~. e 
rigin | lent f + Y , a! ; 
7 ( thay g n 
wal piace, n 
ancient | ae - 
hat ved by the « vin- fe - 
habitants \ i isposed to beliey tior nt, 
! cient tumuli of t a he 
le tr + f » seem to hav been wv 
te form, with radiati rhe murders which tl . , 
t! ~ sa y among its primeval trate by a yj ri known wu! he name < t- 
c ants, W he worshipped under the name « t rl nder in Sheffield ms his daily 
Baal ? ; J. M. Je TT ar Seated acre : vor ench, kr wn by 
i the name of the Horse, tl ce which would be that of 
Isle of M ! west pa * the hor ne he | 1 of 
oo ne, which is sent 1 with tl reatest 
) ) ¢ + ; + 
’ , 1 mil | stone is steady s 
THE St + Acres or MAN —I a poen entitlec on o wedaes. and rel 24 ne 
“ This World is but ¢ Vanyte from the Lambeth f these wedar 0 far as htiv t rack 
MS. 855, al t 1430 a.p., printed in JZymns to e effect is, tha n after tl t put 
the V’ i i i tion, it s the pieces flying off as 
f. } 1 tl H ul ind ‘ 
ort t her Ss « r the 
hav his destruction, exper most horrible 
to t 1 f Great Cities; or, M Civilisation 
tion to Intell , M ul nd Rel z 
wghan, D.D., I nt of the Lancashire 
lle nd editi L | J ACK- 





Sand, 








He is knig fattaning, rattening, rattan-ning ? 
(t. é. ence these and a dozen « ther qui ries 
a ki i about what is now unfortunately 





iliar word,” and then there will be 
an adequate reply. For the present 


high 











droop, my own speculations and resear hes 
7. Ey in no way satisfactory) in the hope 
deat 1a 1e philologist or some Sheffield reader 
stanza : will settle tl whole que tion by a brief hist ry 
Ly t veht f this v , as to itso n, its cha . 1 its 

That | 1 of my! " Usé ist} 

iT } } } rt 

= aaa lew now schal WRITING ON THE Grounp.—In Johan, vin. 6,8, 
I ld man y herde morny r Lord is so represented. In the Acharnians 
' ‘ te T rat 31) f Arist nes the w rc : . is ed by 
. ~ ss - ate es euerlast e! Dicweopolis (=a just citizen) to express, wit ther 
TY : . ao is, how he tried to pass off the tedium of attend- 
The Se nbla ce of this to Shak peare’s ing in the Pnyx, or one of the Grecian Houses of 
» Seven A s”” is curious and interesti1 u. (Commons, This word is translated scribble | Hic- 


Watrer W. Sxear. | kie, but Artaud renders it “ je trace des caractéres 














sur la sable,” I 











play was written B.c. 425, it is p ible that 4 w 
was used in its primary sense of to scratch, scray 
or draw I ¢ | not t 
r word ! ! ne nt 
lor 1 w ld } 3] ly bliterated | 
~ l engravi or t Ww ian t 1 1 
t Hebrew word yres d on th 
i, me M4 thot } not it adul- 
but such writin é »me improbabl 
’ whatever it wa ] irs to ha b 
sign on the part of our I i d twice at 


interview, to show his unwillingness to hear 


further t 
when 
again written on the ground, all had gradually 


depart: 





1, probably considering that their position 





in moral logic was indisputab! \ French 
translation of ypdow, drawing fivures on the sand 
in this parti ular passage, it seems to me erroneous, 
for the Pnyx is represented as crowded, and sand 
was probably not there at all, for it was cut of 


solid rock. What Dica ypolis scratched 
upon was a tablet, x : I 
g the pur] 
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books as well as of o1 ter 
J. BuckxtTon 
Streatham Place, S. 
Dramatic CrITIcs The following list of 


dramatic critics, taken from the September num- 
ber of The Broadway, in an article written 
Mr. John Hollingshead, may be wo 
corner in “N, & Q.”: — 
Times.—Mr 
Mor 


John Oxenford. 

—Mr. Dumphy. 
Vews.—Mr. John Hollingshead. 
Herald and Standard.—Mr. Desmond Ry} 
Telegraph.—Mr. E. L. Blanchard. 
Star.—Mr. Leicester Buckingham, 
Advertiser.—Mr. F. G. Tomlins. 

Pall Mall Gazette—Mr. G. H. Lewes. 
Globe.—Dr, Granville. 





Saturday Review.—Mr, John Ox¢ 
F-raminer.— Mr. Henry Morley 
Illustrated News Mr. J. A 
Athenaum.—Mr. J. A. Heraud 

Iilustrated Times.—Mr. W. 5. Gilbert. 
Dispatch.—Mr. Bayle Bernard 

Weekly Times.—Mr. F. G. Tomlins, 
Lloyd's —Mr. Sidney Blanchard. 


BvUsKIN. 


Newspaper 


Wasnrneton Retics.—A lady has recently 
announced in a New York journal that she wi 
dispose of (for the benefit of the Cath ol e fair in 
that city) a piece of the coffin in which Was 

ington’s remains were buried for thirty y 
also a piece of the ferrule of his walking-stick, : 
a cutting from the embroid 
was worn by Martha Was! 

Malta. . 








red silk ae wl 


W. W. 
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Ortetn or Morrors.—Allied to the subject of 





punning mottoes, of which many examples haye 
been given in “N, & Q.,” is the origin of mottoes 
of | ticular families, which are often of historical 


rest. I find the following ace 





igin i th 1 ) Lilie lierent | 
the Campbell fa in 7 Ss ’ 
L&v5 p 19 - 
. I wT f t! 1 rial i a it ta ¥ . 
I w i ‘ ull vy Siu 
( ( G v Knight 
rempla hk Se l ts f \ 
7 } +! 
i v t ief called * Follow n 
ready compliance 1 Cam] Gilt i i 
tt& i vi sa Thus far I 
. | t a er | ! 


who says, ‘ P. 
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w. 

I Grip fast” of Leslie, Earl of Rother, was 
gained by the founder of the hous vho saved 
Qu 1 Margaret of Scotland from drow I 
seizing hold of her girdle when she wast 
from her horse in crossing a swollen river. Sh 





t, “ Grip fast,” and afterwards desired her 
tained as her ; 
_ the motto assumed by the 
family of Hay of Leys to indicate their right of 
mere. Fok as the a lest of the younger branches of 
the house of Hay of Errol. “ Que amissa salva,” 
the motto of the Karl of Kintore, refers to the 
preservation of the regalia of Scotland by Sir J 
Keith, the om t Earl, who during the usurpation 
of Cromwell, buried them in the church of Kenneft, 
and pret aed to have carried them to France, in 
consequence of which all search for them ceased. 
These few examples of the origin of i 
mottoes will P, hope, induce some of t 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.” 
which is full of interest. 
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words to be r preservers m 


“yy — é stirpe” 











to continue the 





years 
distinguished 


and founder of an an- 


Oxrmeri E — Some — 
ago, Monsieur Elie Beaumont, a 
member of the French bar, 
nual “ Féte des Bonnes Gens ” at his country seat, 
sent eight partridges to his parish priest in Paris, 
with instructions to distribute them among his 
poor parishioners. His reverence’s reply verits, I 
think, a corner in “N, & Q.” (Anecdotes Secretes, 


PISTOLARE, 





& Londres, chez James Anderson. Paris, 1779):— 
“ Paris, le 23 Janvier, 1778. 
“ J’ai recu, Monsieur, les huit Perdrix rouges que vous 
m’avy adressées, afin d’en faire la distril n 
pauvres, Vous me supposez, sans doute, le t td re 
‘ tant 5 


avec cing pains et auta 





divin Sauveur, qui, I é 
. 1 

poissons, nourrissoit des m rs Wh Il 

droit moins qu'un lige pare partir it 

pe rdrix rouges entre gt mille malhet environ, que 


j'ai & soulager tous he jours. Il n’est pas d’anatomiste 
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John Vernon (ob. 1765) were Sir Edmund Thomas, 
Bart., of Wendoe Castle, Glamorganshire ; Rev 
Martin Madan, and Charles Spooner, Esq., of St. 
Christopher's, W. Indies ; and W. Brown of Cur- 
sitor Street, Middlesex. 

An official account (in Heralds’ College, 
lieve) of the funeral of John Vernon (ob. 1704) 
states that he was a cousin of the Right Hon. 
James Vernon, Secretary of State to King Wil- 
liam III.; and that the funeral was attended by 
Secretary Vernon, Mr. Vernon “of the Exche- 
quer,” Lord Radnor (Chas. B. Robartes), 
Charles Hedges, and Mr. Constantine Phipps “ of 
the Temple.” 

I believe some or all of the following families 
were related to the Vernons of Antigua, viz.: 
Boyle, Berkeley, Carew, Clifford, 
Hedges, Phipps, St. John, Moore, Duncombe, 
Oxenden, Hurst, Philpott, Bethell, Tipping. 
Manning and Bray, in their History of Surrey, 
mention a place near Egham, as “ formerly the 
seat of the Vernons,” but they give no details. 
I have found among family papers a_ letter, 
dated from Antigua, and signed “ Duncan Grant” 
(Mr. Grant was father-in-law to Mr. Justinian 
Casamajor), and directed to “‘ James Vernon, Esq., 
Little Foster Hall, near Egham.” This James 
Vernon was the above-named J. Vernon who 
married M. Gascoyne, and he was my great uncle. 
Mr. Grant was his agent in Antigua. “ Little 
Foster Hall” is now “Egham Lodge.” The arms 
of this family are: Or, on a fesse azure, 3 garbs 
or. Crest. On a wreath or, a demi-figure of Ceres, 
habited azure, crined or, holding a garb or in the 
sinister arm, and a reaping-hook in the dexter 
hand. Motto. “ Ver non semper viret.”’ 

Arms precisely similar to these were granted in 
1583, by Flower, to a John Vernon of Cheshire. 
( Vide Gwillim’s Display of Heraldry.) 

I should feel much obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents who could assist me in my inquiries. 
The references to the pedigrees of the London 
and Surrey Vernons, in the British Museum, are 
as follows: 

Vernon (London), from Derby and Hunts (Add. 
MS., 5533, p- 81). ; 

Vernon (London), 
fol. 102 b). 

Vern 
55338, fol. 

Vernon of Far 
fol. 278) 
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Apnorisms.—I think it is Bacon who says that, 
amongst all nations the primitive form of phi- 
losophy is of aphorisms and proverbial 
phrases, and that in the most advanced 
phil soph; y men will perhaps discard the cumbro 
tnpec limenta of manv words and many b oks, an 
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return to the brevity and condensation of the 
primitive form. I should be glad to recover the 
passage I have in mind. Q. Q. 


Buys.— When did this term come into ordinary 
in England? Cotgrave, inv. “ Pain, ” men- 
tions “a kind of hard-crusted bread, whose loaves 
doe somewhat resemble the Dutch bunnes of 
our Rheinish-wine house.” This allusion would 
appear to show that the buns of the seventeenth 
century were different in character to the articles 
now so called. J. O. HALtIwett. 


use 


Camppett’s “ Honentinpen.” — Is there any 
truth in the following story relative to ( ‘ampbell’s 
poem of the “ Battle of Hohenlinden ? It was 
told to me when a boy, by an old tutor: — 

What gave ( ‘ampbe Il the first idea of writing 
the poem was, one night he was returning from a 
dinner-party, having freely partaken of the good 
things of this world. On his way he had to pass 
a sentinel, who challenged him with, “ Who goes 
there?” To which Campbell replied, “I, sir, 
rolling rapidly! ”’ G. S. R. 


Firzratpn Brass.—In Pebmarsh church, Es- 
sex, is a brass, c. 1320, commemorating a member 
of the Fitzralph family. Wanted, any particulars 
respecting the family, and the name of the person 
whose brass is in the above church ? 

Joun Preeor, Jry. 

Harvest Home.—What authority have we for 
supposing this festival to have been observed by 
the Greeks and Remans? E. D. 


H. L. W.—In the Christian Observer, about 
the year 1835 or 1836, there were several poems 
of a religious kind, having the signature of 
“A. L. W.": one a hymn, “God is my shep 
herd, tender, kind,” &c.; also some poetry, having 
the title “Scenes in Heaven.” Can any reader 
inform me as to the authorship? I think the 
editor at that time was the Rev. S. C. Wilks, at 
present rector of Nursling, Hants. BLE 


Kry-cotp: Kry: Qvay.—To the Le? of 
key-cold given by Mr. SKEAT S. xi. 171 
may be added one showing that it was a ‘t umiliar 
phrase some time after Shakspeare, from Dry- 
Martin Marall, Act IIL. Se. 2 (pr duced 
in 1667):— i 

‘ Mrs. Millicent. 
hand before her mouth. 

“ Rose. No, Madam, ’tis hey-cold.” 

In Dryden's Annus Mirabilis, in t 
Great Fire of London, it is said: 
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Morris-Dance.—In Strutt’s Sports and Pas- 
times, vol. i. p. 225, ed. Hone, 1834, is the fol- 


lowing : — 

«The word morris, applied to the dance, is usually de- 
rived from Morisco, which in the Spanish language signi- 
fies a Moor, as if the dance had been taken from the 
Moors; but I cannct help considering this asa mistake, 
for it appears to me that the Morisco or Moor dance is 
exceedingly different from the morris-dance formerly 
practised in this country; it being performed by the cas- 
tanets, or rattles, at the end of the fingers, and not with 
bells attached to various parts of the dress. ... I shall 
not pretend to investigate the meaning of the word 
morris; though probably it might be found at home.” 

He also thinks that the Morisco was a dance 
for one person only. 

Can any one tell me what Strutt was probably 
thinking off, or what other derivation there is of 
morris ? : : " 

Cotgrave says, “A morris-dance, Morisque. 
The game of nine men’s morris, or five-penny 
morris, may either mean the nine men’s danci 
(which any who has played it would readily 
understand), or it may be a mere corruption of 
merelles, from the French mereau, a counter. 
Most likely morris (a dance) was substituted for 
merelles, as being better understood. A Morris- 
pike is a Moorish pike. Watrer W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 


Norxtep (?).— The lower classes in this lo- | 
cality are apt to designate a mischievous boy a | 


“nointed young rascal,” and in a milder form 

will describe him as “a little bit nointed.”” Does 

this word prevail elsewhere, and what may be its 

presumed derivation ? M. D. 
Warrington. 


Perrine Stone (2™ S. iv. 208.)— Hutchinson, | 


in his History of Durham (vol. i. p. 33), speaking 


of a cross near the ruins of the church in Holy | 


Island, Says: 

It is “now called the Petting Stone. Whenever a 
marriage is solemnised at the church, after the ceremony 
the bride is to st pon it; and if she cannot stride to 
the end thereof, ; said the marriage will prove un- 
fruitful.” 

Brand, in his Popular Antiquities (vol. ii.), 
says : — 

“The etymology there given is too ridiculous to be 
remembered; it is called petting, lest the bride should 
take pet supper.” 

My q is, What is the date of 
of this cust in the North of Eng] 


’ the latest use 
land ? 
J. MANUEL. 


Brisnors.—<A friend of mine 

1 an oil painting consisting 

Archbishop Sancroft (in the 

), surrounded by those of Bishops Turner, 
Lloyd, Ke I and Trelawney. 
«d copy of an orig 


and surrounded by rays of light. 
| tion ‘given is (“SACRAT . AC 


149 





by some good artist. Can any of your readers 

tell me where the original is to be found, and the 

name of the artist ? WiLit1aAM Wine. 
Steeple Aston, 


Arms or Provy.—I shall be much obliged to 
any correspondent of “N. & Q.” who will inform 
me what are the arms of Prouy, or Provy, who 
commanded the Angoumois regiment, raised by 
Louis XIV. about 1685. Joun Davipson. 


QvuoraTion WantED.—“ Natura in operationi- 
bus suis non facit saltum.” Can the true source 
of this be pointed out? Iam aware that it has 
been ascribed to Leibnitz, and also to Linneeus. 
In the ninth volume, however, of Fournier's 
Variétés historiques et littéraires ( p. 247), he prints 
a piece which appeared in 1613, entitled “ Dis- 
cours véritable de la vie et de la mort du géant 
Theutobocus,”—and in it this expression is given 
as acitation. It can scarcely, therefore, be ascribed 
to either Leibnitz or Linnwus. C. T. Ramace. 


“Sawney’s Mistake.”—Can any of your 
readers give me any clue to the whereabouts of a 
poem, published about 1783, called Sawney’s Mis- 
take? I fancy that it is written in illustration of 
an old Scotch legend. C. C.B. 


FAMILY OF SERLE.—Can you assist me in dis- 
covering who are the representatives of a family 
named Serle, who formerly lived at Testwood, 
Hants? Peter Serle of that place, according to 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, married Miss Dorothy 
Wentworth, apparently towards the close of the 
last century, for no date is given; and this lady 
died, according to the obituary of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, in Berkeley Street, Manchester Square, 
on December 15, 1809. She is described as relict 
of Peter Serle, late of Testwood, Hants. Another 
Peter Serle, Colonel of the South Hants Militia, 


died in the Regent’s Park in December, 1826. 


E. WALFORD. 


Aurries with Answers. 


Str. Ampovte.—On the reverse of a medal of 
Louis XIV (Menestrier, Histoire du Roy Louis le 
Grand, p. 5), above the view of the city of Rheims, 
is a dove descending, holding a flask in its beak, 

li The explana- 
SALUT . RHEMIS. 
IVNII. vir’) — 

“Sacré et salué & Rheims le 7 juin, 1654—Le revers 
est la S. Ampoule qui descend du Ciel, avec la ville de 
Rheims, ou se fit le Sacre, et ot il fut salué Roy par les 
Princes,” &c. &c. 

Again, Froude’s History of England, y. 454, I 
find in a note — 

“ The Cardinal of Lorraine showed Sir William Pick- 
ering the precious ointment of St. Ampull, wherewith 
the King of France was sacred, which he said was sent 
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arrive at the conclusion that it is a } 
tion, and that the “brief” prefix is tl guorant 
REV. JOHN WOLCOT, M.D., alias PE1 ‘ompilation of some Ned Purdon of the day. I 
PINDAR, ESQ am quite certain that no such edition and memoir 
2 Of) were ever authorised by Dr. Wolcot. Piratical 
oy: ’ ; ksellers made very free with Peter Pindar 
[ have made a search. > an en used that nom de plume for poems that 
ult: — Wolcot was born i ver issued from the real § n Pure, and which 
B. Davies. He Was oy ntin were the m ry doggerel 

prenticed { irgeon. annot mt that he jm; able. One : 
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veon and medic ad “the compilers of the catalocue have every 
authority “for their statement,’ and knew a 
they were about when th: aid that . Wole 
“took orders.” E. 8S. D. mi iy rest assured that 
the Catalogue of the National Portrait Exhibition 
1867 is carefully compiled; an that the 
and also the Committee of “ The Society 
i I Knowledge,” and also 
Robert Chambers, and 
L nch Cyclopedia, are not 
ary world when they describe 
as “Rey.” and in “holy orders.” 
ih tin atelllicdaiat anes te tn oo } 
( was perhaps no hon r to the church; 
. ca ; : was never degraded or “ inhibited,”— 
ee ee ee Stee oe ‘once a clergyman, always a clergyman.’ 
‘narticnlar a shade - two er . xg ° 
parucuiar » a spade OI a : “an unfrock Peter Pindar. 
his conduct as a clergymal ( ’ . 
ae See ee eee ee As connected with Peter Pindar, I can state as 
Ire atebe’ a , elt | a fact that, during his residence in Camden Town, 
y ad with the bDaro- a . +] lat c 
; 5 ~~ — . . 2 e came acquainted with the late Michael 
awaey.. 5) ee Cae Scales, better known as “ Alderman Scales.” Mr. 
: practised at Truro. I) Scales was a wholesale butcher in Whitechapel, 
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Fleas” 


a civic dignity! 


of what the fleas did, or said, or saw. 


medical work—I think, on Tinea capitis. 
JACKSON. 


IMMERSION IN HOLY BAPTISM. 
(3°* S. xii. 66.) 


saptisteries were eredre or exterior to the 
church (see the authorities in Bingham, iii. 117), 


with distinct apartments for men and women 
(Aug., Civ. Dei, xxii. 8). 
immaterial so long as there was water, whether a 
sea or lake, river or fountain, in Jordan or in the 





Tiber, as St. Peter and St. John baptised their 
After the 


converts” (Tertul. De Bapt., c. iv.). 
sixth century, according to Durant (De Ritibus, 
i. 19, n. 4), on the authority of Gregory of Tours, 


baptisteries were included in the walls of the 


church, and some in the church where 
King Clodoveus was baptised. 
St. John Lateran at Rome is still after the ancient 
model. They were large, and the name puéya dw- 
nisrhpiov, “the great illuminary,” was given to 
them. Councils sometimes met and sat therein. 

Baptism itself was originally administered by 
immersion (see Rom. vi. 4, Col. ii. 12, compared 
with St. Chrysostom, Homul. xxv. in Joh.), and in- 
deed generally by trine immersion ‘es - .. Adv. 
Prax., xxvi., and De Cor. Mil., iii. ither in 
symbolical allusion to the Trinity (as was the 
opinion of Tertullian, Adv. Prax., tb., and St. Je- 
rome, Ad Ephes. iv.), or perhaps to the three days 
of Christ's lying in the grave (according to St. 
Cyril of Jerus., Mystagog. Catech. ii. 4), or, as is 
the opinion of Gregory ( Zpist. i. 43), to both. In 
case of sickness the church, even in ancient times, 
administered this sacrament by sprinkling (St. 
Cyprian, Epist. lxxvi.). Baptism was a Jewish 
custom, to which our Lord adhered. New insti- 
tutions, according to Jewish practice, involved 
baptism by water, as a sign of initiation. Hen 
John’s baptism was different to Jesus's. 

With reference to the bread used at the Lord’ 
Supper, it was unleavened, and not unlike the oat 
cakes eaten in Lancashire, that is, thin and brittl 
from the many holes with which it was pierced ; 
that is, it was passover-bread. The external cele 
bration of this supper consisted in eating the bread 
and drinking the wine, which were part of the 
offerings of the congregation; and thereupon the 
bishop, in the name of the people, again offered 
them to God (rpocddeper, avédeper, offerebat). On 
this account the Lord’s Supper was called first of 
all a zporpopd, oblation, and subsequently also by 


porch, 





was a little /egére, it was not enough so 
to disqualify its possessor or reciter from filling 
Mr. Scales once showed me the 
MS. in the doctor's handwriting, but at this dis- 
tance of time I have not the slightest recollection 
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the adoption of a kindred notion, which, however, 
had a tendency to modify the original one, sacri. 
ficium, @voia. (See, for instance, Justin Mar., 
Dialog., p. 210; Irenzeus, Adv. Heres., iv. 18: 
Cyprian, Zpist. xxviii. 9, 11, 77, &c.; and also 
Concil. Namnetense, a.p. 896, c. 9). The bread 
used, being ‘common bread, was leavened (kow)s 
pros, according to Justin Mart., Apol.; and Ir- 
| neeus, —. Her., iv. 18; Ambros. De Sacra. 
mentis, iv. 4 ren ntius, Epist. xxv.; also Vita 
Gregorii el . 41, by John the Deacon, in the 
fourth century). The first notice of the use of 
unleavened bread is in the ninth century, by Ra- 
banus Maurus. T. J. Bucxtoy, 
Streatham Place, S. 


W. H.S. represents, in a rather invidious way, 
that the exceptional practice of affusion has be- 
come the rule in the English church, as if in it 
only. If he will turn to the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, ii. 17, p. 326 of Donovan's 
edition, he will find it stated that affusion was the 
“ general practice” in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. So at least Dr. Donovan has translated 
* vel aque effusione, quod nunc in frequenti usu 
positum videmus.” Has W. H. ever tried 

| baptising a few children by immersion, after the 
second lesson ? J. HB. 


BRIGNOLES. 
(3° S. xii. 78.) 

A. L. is informed that I do not reside at 
Florence. I am too great a traveller to say that 
I have any fixed residence. I presume, however, 
that such an unnecessary remark as P. A. L. com- 
mences his “reply ’’ with is to make my ignorance 
of Italian unde derivaturs more remarkable. I 
maintain what I have stated at 3¢ 8. xi. 455. 
P. A. L.’s reply is to “ Brignole,” which may be 
and probably is the same name as “ Brignoles.” 
As Brignole terminates with a vowel, it certainly 
more resemble ‘s an Italian name than one ending 
with an s. Italian names rarely end with a con- 
sonant; genuine Italian names never do s0. 
have met with a few ending with consonants, such 
as Dominus, Fabricius, Livius, &c., but I have 
always regarded such names as of Roman rather 
than Italian origin. Brignoles and Brignole can- 
not rank with this last-named class. The learned 
Italian Professor Arpeggiani of ae to 
whom I showed the reply of P. A. L., s that 
neither Brignoles nor Brignole is An By He is 
of opinion that they are French names. The 
* distinguished person” in P. A. L.’s comm nica- 





ti yn, it appears to me, was no Brign : or Brig g- 
nole, but one who bore the surname of “Sale. 
This is not an uncommon Italian name; it sig 
nifies “Salt.” We have families so called m 


England, ex. gr. that of Titus Salt of Bradford, 
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M.P. Our name may have originated with the 
Puritans, and been first assume d by some piou 


man who considered himself one of “ the salt of 


the earth.’ But what about “Ct. Brignole- 
Sale” and “Antony Julius Brignole-Sale, Mar- 
quis Groppoli ” ? What signifies the hyphen be- 
tween ‘a gnole and Sale? P. A. L. is not 
M. A. L., or 7 would be aware that in some 
parts be Italy, i 1 French Switzerland, in many 
German dis inte, and in other parts of the Con- 
tinent, it is customary to add the wife’s surname 
to that of the husband. When this is done, the 
name of alliance is, by a hyphen, separated 
joined to that of the husband, for either expres- 
sion may be used. Sometimes the female name 
sometimes it is last. A distinguished 
Professor in Florence is “ Signor Ristori-Taylor.” 
The Pastor of Orsiére (Canton de Vaud) is * Pas- 
teur Divon-Gaudin.” In both these instances 
the wife's name is added. I could collect in 
Lausanne alone a hundred instances of this con- 
tinental custom. “ Brignole-Sale” seems to me 
to fall in with this class of names. The surname 
of the ambassador, and of the marquis and priest, 
was Sale, and Brignole is an added name, origi- 
nally one of alliance. The perpetuation of such 
assumptions or adjuncts is very common. If we 
had the genealogy of the Marquis of Groppolli 
we should probably find that at some period 
other one of his race married with an English or 
Norman-French lady who bore the name of Brig- 
nole or Brignal. Brignoles is so truly Saxon, that 
I cannot yield it up to Italy. It signifies the 
bridge (brig) of the knoll, i.e. a level verdant 
mead. P. A. L. may be a better Italian scholar 
than Iam. I defy him, however, and he may 
take all the Italian dictionaries and vocabulari 
to assist him—to make either good or bad Italian 
out of Brignoles, Brignole, or Brig Nole! Should 
he succeed, I shall expect the result of his labours 


comes first ; 


in “N. & Q.” Can P. A. L. give the arms 
the marquis : James Henry Drxon. 
Lausanne. 


EARL ST. VINCENT. 
(3"4 8, xii. 106, 137.) 
Lord St. Vincent was exacti 
points of ee. iette to a degree w 
to his subordinates. It was the cust ym f 
lieutenant from each ship in the fleet to a 
board the admiral’s ship, daily I believe, for or 
but the office was always fulfilled unwillingly. 
On one occasion, and in a particular vessel, a dis- 
pute arose among the lieutenants, each trvinz 
show that the duty was not his: w ail, ‘te th 
great relief of the others, a = young fellow 
volunteered. He went on board and introduced 
himself to the admiral, I wt Sir Jo 
after scanning his uniform, s: 
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my orders to you.”—“ Why not, Sir ? ”—“I don’t 
know who you are.”—“I am a lieutenant.”—*“I 
should not judge so from your dress.”—“I am 


aware of no defect in my dress.”—“ You have no 
buckles in your shoes!” The lieutenant de- 
parted, supplied the omission, and returning, again 
presented himself upon the admiral’s quarter-deck, 
prepared to take hisrevenge. Thefirst formalities 
having been gone through, Sir John was pro- 
ceeding to give his instructions, when, to his 
great surprise, the lieutenant said he could not 
take his orders. —“ Why not?” inquired the 
startled Jervis.—“ I don’t know who you are,” 
was the reply—“I am Sir John Jervis, Com- 
mande r-in-chief of his Majesty's Fleet, &c.”— 

‘I cannot tell by your dress” (for in truth the 
admiral wore a simple undress). Sir John, with- 
out another word, for he was fairly caught, re- 
tired into his cabin, whence he soon emerged in 
the full costume of an admiral, and the officer, 
having expressed his satisfaction, received his 
orders. 

The story goes that speedy promotion followed 
in this, as well as in the case related by J. 8., for 
Jervis had the good sense to appreciate the spirit 
of the one as well as the wit of the other. I have 
heard both anecdotes from one who served in the 
navy during nearly the whole of the war; and 
he added that one of the two officers became an 
especial favourite of the chief whom he had so 
fittingly rebuked, insomuch that orders were given 
for the ship commanded by him to sail near the 
admiral’s, for the sake of the personal intercourse 
which this arrangement would facilitate. S. 


PARC-AUX-CERFS. 


(3% S. xii. 52, 99.) 
The Pare-aux-Cerfs was established in 1758 
by the Duchess of then gy ‘Richelieu, the 


profligate duk etoher. It 
had aleady become a fashion amongst the aristo- 
cratic rowés. The girls received fortunes, and 
married “ala haute bourgeoisie des fermes et de 
la finance”; and if any had children by the king, 
these were provided for in the army or in the 

irch (Capefigue, Louis YV., xxxi. 257). The 
Queen Maria Leczinska and the dauphin (mar- 

d and having a family) opp 1 this ignoble 
depravity ineffectually; but other men ber rs of 
the royal family paid court to Pompadour (?d., 
959). Bet nyo with “dark and freckled skin 
and spec ~~ t (id. 208), died at the age of 
fi rty-tw o, on April 14, 1764. As duchess, she was 

titled to a stool in the presence of royalty, 


suggested the sche 





sth 
iil 





ilst inferior orders stood; sitting hams, as 
at the Turkish court, or on the heels, as in the 
Siamese court, not being allowed. The French 


aristocracy carried their assumption of servile 


power to such an extent, that the king could not 
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take off his shirt or stocking , or put on his night- obvious reasons I abstain from “ naming n; 
cap, without the personal aid of josse comitatus | and confine myself to cases connected with my 
- aristocrats. No wonder the king delighted to | own family. . 
away to his mistress, where a rts of people Ist. I may mention my own; neither my grand- 
bled. and he sat sans facon with them under | fatl y father assumed the nz om, f Vere, 
ency of the Mailly, Chateauroux, Pom- we di i re earlier years of 
r Barry. Voltaire was a guest. my fter I attained my majority, in 
' ] I found one which contain 
should take that name 
aining é legal penalty, it had been disr 
Chambre ”’ ‘ I f. 77 . y , however, connecte l with 
Du Barry (not ri) was twenty-four when incident, which was the cause 
onan gt ge vefore the kin a's deatl re property, and in consequenc 
maturely old, at sixty-f She is know »uU rong to omit it, although I 
only throng he Cc hoiseul, wh as di UD ad it. The only st 
appointed in endeavor ing to put “ the sceptre of | simply a ‘ere to my usual signatur 
the mistress” int th » hands « \is sister, the the addition was at once recognised, and 
Duchess de y mend vef. 365). Her birth- | o1 ly appeare fessionally in court, but 
place was the same a s ths it of the » Maid of Orleans arrants as a magistrate with the addition, 
(Vaucouleurs), and name Lange. She was hand- | no objection was ever made. The « nly difficulty 
j wit ridicule, | I ever and it was a very slight 
] - the University C 
Lion. ! smade up, on which oce: 
sel t ing in poli do was to procure a letter fr 
hen Mari e- aeadin ‘tte, on her riage fessors under whom I had studied, 
dauphin, ascertained that u rry's hat the claimant, George Vere Irving 
court was to divert the king, she said, | san erson who had attended 
a“ a a charming grace,” that thenceforward she | George Irving 
1 be Du Barry’s rival (id. 368). Louis XV. 2nd. One of my uncles married an 
to ke the smallpox ‘(the cause of his death) at the | her own right, who lived but a short time, while 
Pare-aux-Cerfs from an old man—Aorresco re- | he survived to a very advanced age. It was only 
ferens!* The clergy called him to account on | when searching h 3 repositories after his death 
his death-bed, after condoning at confession the | that I found an old card-plate, and became aware 
king's long life of profligacy ; and yet “ Louis XV | tl lurin heir brief union, he had adopted 
n’avait cessé d’ét: rofondément religieux” (id. | her name, which d iring the quarter turyi 
400). After the deat f Louis XV., I sarry | which I knew him he never used. 
sacrificed all her diamonds ar her fortun Under the Act of 1867, to which C. C. 
Marie-Antoinette and the > de Brassac . | there is of course an easy process « f recording 
whom she was passionately fond. change in the Lyon's Office, which may be useful, 
’ but formerly an application there was not required 
Streatham Place, S. unless an addition to the arms was desired. No 
such application was necessary in my own Case, 
7 the simple reason that a previous grant of the 
wd Lyon combined both the Irving and Vere 
ns on our shield. 
(3° S. xii. 66, ; must own that, althougl hare made the 
. . ere ivil Law my especial study, I can find no 
As a Member of the Faculty of Advocat authority in the Corpus Juris for Mx. Bucktos's 
-'s | he geese ete ES Uo ras ge #0 tatement that a mother might retain her maiden 
7 aes 39 Ame - le ” eo. “gegeel me, and that the son a the marriage might 
it suits his fancy. -_ ‘Pees ae wi ] between that and S pate rnal one. But 
o=P = € 18, that on rare occasions he may Dave | in the Civil Law the question is mixed up with 
formally to prove his identity. = ints relative to the Patria ‘estas and to the 
I cou SEER ENS WSS, WHA WhO 100 rules regulating Adoption a nation, that 
) 
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1ons as to the prop 
complic: ited. 
The 32nd section of the Registration Act ! 
Se tlead. 17 & 18 Viet. ec. 80 provides fora change 


ondi- 


ers irnamé come most 


the pr as well as the sURrame under certain 
tions. The following section to 37 may also 
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presume, can a barrister 


“ ATRUMAZAR ” 
tend to take any 
authorship of thi lay, 
remark by Mr. INGALL, th 
n 1615 for making a transcript of 
induces me to send the foll 
ar ago. 
10rship this play 
Tomkis, as H. I. asserts, 
noney was paid to him 
a trans cript of it,” for till 
from our Senior Bursar’s book 
e, no on had ever heard of this ] 
xtract is from the “ Extraordinaries 
ir 1615, and is as follows : — 
given Mt Tomkis for his pai 
he Englishe Commedie at o* 


“Mr. 


has not been 

‘because a 
(in 1615) for 
I sent him an 
a year or 
iyment. 
” for 


ng and 


novntm't 
PI vntim’, 


es in penni 
M"™ a 


the use of the word penning I infer that 
i the author, and not the tran- 
There are several entries of 
but in it i 


or “for writing, 


was 
medy. 
ranscribir q, 
ppicing” 


this case 


Thomas Tomkis, 
was a fellow of 


mmpky 


Tomkys, Tompkis, or T 
Trinity College, Cambrid 
name first appears among the major fell 
1604, and disappears after 1610; from which I 
c nelud that he was a layman, and vacated his 
fellowship in consequence of not taking orders. 
He to k the degree of B.A 1600, and of M. 

in 1605. Ther no evidence that his name was 
ever written “Tomkins,” and therefore l fe 
there is no ground for identifying him with Jo! 
T s, the organist of St. Paul's. 
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na . ] » + near 
her F ge ym, Or tralne 


man, 


r, however, 
ole cted to 
hre e 
rti and who, 
y years, have bes es- 
graphing aquatinting, and 
ig publishers and for private 
The eld Henry Alken, 
u years si tegee d ine njune- 
him ngraved on steel a panoramic 
of the funeral mn of the great Duke 
of Wellington, which was published by the well- 
known but now defunct firm of the 
Akermann. Their premises, 96, Strand, are now 
occupied by Mr. Rimmel, the perfumer. This 
funeral was a very huge, costly, ugly work, con- 
taining many th usands of fig The soldiers, 
footmen, and undertakers’ 1 fell to my share, 
while Henry Alken engraved the horses and car- 
res. It was published, I think, early in 1853, 
and has so much of curiosity about it, that of 
military uniforms depicted, scarcely one now re- 
mains in the wardrobe of Her Maje sty’s forces 
Epaulettes, ‘ ecales,” waist black 
barded swords, hussars’ peli vallow-tailed 
coatees, have all dis sappes ared, and our infant 
and cavalry now attired ; the 
Prussians and Bavarians. Ex-AQUATINT. 
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Tae Late Rev. R. H. BARHAM (3"4 S, xii. 79. 


The piece alluded to is as follows : — 


“RICH AND POOR; OR, SAINT AND 


BY PETER PEPPERCORN, M.D. 


SINNER, 


“ The poor man’s sins are glaring 
In the face of ghostly warning ; 
He is caught in the fact 
Of an overt act, 
Buying 


rreens on a Sunday morning. 


“he h man’s sins are under 
The of wealth an ati 
And escape the sig 
Of the children of |! 

Who are wise in their gen 


“The xp hath a cellar, 
And a ready butler bs him ; 
The poor man must steer 
For his pint of beer 
Where the Saint cannot choos 


rich man’s well-stor’d boo 
s Sabbath readi 

oor man’s "Sp 

> print of Old Serat 
1 to sure damnation | 


rose 


e rich man hath h 
At hand for Sunday 
If the poor man start 
Ihe same road in his cart, 
} 1 infamy past abiding! 
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art, Handel, Xc. 

Such is the } . I perhaps wr too hastil hay approved by the ver 
in my | “note.” All I would 
that th } 
parody 
appen 
may pi t they came from the same pen. 
But the signature of “Peter Perpercorn, M.D.” 
may have been used by more than one faceti 
writer in The ; S. J. , 

I l question 

Crass dS. xii. OD. , ord is used ¢ n l’s us the trisyllable a 
classicus, from classis, ¢ r rank of citizen u protest against Mg. KEIGHTLEY’s 
accordi heir estate anc ty, which wa hat resting-place would better express the poet's 
again divided int ! 3 i 7} - a f idea tha yl , which the poet | 
form in 100] ‘um pueros in classes distri xX] his idea. Campbell, 1 belie 
buerant ”’ ' i. 2). But it i ket - ulns-takir iter, and did not all 
doxiv, of t erior class or c 3 of authors: ‘ rt] he world without due attention 
and although at grammar schools and colleg heir l and therefore it I 
is chic nfine ‘ 1e atin and Gre: that he was satisfied with the wor 


writers, in the general use ’ the public it iS; JUStly, too, I think, 

applies best authors in other languagé iItution of resting-ple 

well whi | ittained ¢ igh degree of cu é *t a commonplace, 

tivation, ’ iat ‘renc} nanish. Germs author bject was clearly) 

English, term classic. as appli o fir reader's mind, and for th 

rate ithors, ‘ implies inferi _ | of the dreary and solemn w 

tanc a soldier’s sey 

would 
than tl 
the cold snow, : 
be an anticlimax t 


Mr. KeIGHTLEY 


‘ I RrEs (3°¢ S. xii. 67. 
r your correspondent’s query smith wa rn at Willoughby 
lain what is the origin of the f escended (so states Chalmer 


I do not know that this can be yraphical Dictionary) from the 
than in the words of De Quincey : ‘uerdley. Some account of his descent may 


rawn from the poli ibly be given in the history of the « 
h a man wasr 1s to is life, publishe d by himself in 1629, at 
3, such in tl juest of Sir Robert Cotton, intitled 
Travels, Adventures, and Observ f 


John Smith, which is preserve d in 


‘ umber, rat f per- yp sane ; . . 

vious analogy ie t ,oF volume of Churchill’s Collections. An interesting 

ife of him is given in Anecdotes of Eminent Per- 

? The parish clerk.—S. J. sons, 1804, vol. ii., but nothing is there said of his 
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informati 


». Edinburgh. 


. llow me 
hould 1 


} 


rm, with the « 
dragon, 
Mr. Arthu 


ias Hare 


nded to a « 


May I as! 


Mrs, LAwRENcR, oF Liv 
I ney r heard this lady m 

the works bearing t 
Saul from Alfieri, and Jephtha’ 
Indeed, the fact that the ; 


designed for the benefit 


} 


erhaps warrant m‘ 


the query of your « 

m of Mr. 

many years a Liverpool clergyman, and another 
{ . 


Lawrence (now deceased) was for 


son now resident at that place was mayor cf the 
borough during the visit of Sir Robert Peel, which 
. f 


took place, I think, a year or two before the un- 
timely death of the great statesman. C 

DYE (S'S. xi. 254.)—The equivalent 

rew “needle’s eye,” as appli o the 


smaller entrance to a city for passengers ad- 


joining the larger one for camels ses, and 


asses, is the “ needle’s ear’ in Arabic, having the 

same meaning (IXoran, vii. 38). i lia the ex- 

pression “‘an elephant going through a little 

door,” or “through the eve of a needle,” is pro- 

rbial. The Jews also. the latter phrase — 

hou art one of the Pombeditha (a 

lat Babylon) SOMD7 NIP 2 yt N2°D, 

al ugh the eve of 

: See Lichtfoot, Schoettgen, Kuinoel, 

, on Matt. xix. 24. Whether ear or eye 

is both words mean primarily the hole 

through which a thread passes. Notwithstanding 
Bochart, there is no authority for putting a cable 
in the place of a camel. " T. J. Buexton. 


ul 


an elephant go thri 


1 Place, S. 


YI eN’s Bencn AND EXCHEQUER 

: 0.) When the ancient office of Jus- 
ticiarius elie was abolished in the reign of 
Henry III., his principal duties were transferred 
to the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
(mong them was the management of the royal 
venue. Thus, in the event of a vacancy in the 
ice of Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Chief 
Justice takes his place, or rather receives its seal, 
‘or he is not expected to perform any other than 
formal duties. Lord Mansfield held the seal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer twice, once during 
the three months’ vacancy occasioned by the re- 
moval of Mr. Legge, and again on the death of 
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the Hon. Charles Townshend; and Lord Ellen- 
borough on the death of Mr. Pitt held the sam« 
office till the new ministry was appointed. (Toss’s 
Judges of England, vol. viii. pp. 821, 344.) 
not that the t 
abolished. 

With regard to IT. 
following passage f 
quoted | ] 

“Wi 
Chan 


aware 


made 

held the 
Revnolds 
Barons ( 

a learned 
division of the 
same cou : 


Court of 
D. 8. 


In 1841 the Equity jurisdiction « 
Exchequer was abolished. 


I beg leave to refer 
of Haydn's Book of i 
will find his query fully answered; and particu- 
larly to the foot-note, where it is shown that in 
six instances—beginning in 1721 and ending in 
1834—the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer till 
a formal appointment to it was made by the 
Crown. The reason of this is also there ex- 
plained—viz. that writs and other process issuin 
from the Court of Exchequer require to be s 
instanter with the initial seal of the chancel 


irst edition 


where he 


“When the Court (of Exchequer) sits in equity, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has a vo ulthough now 
very rarely exercised) in giving judgment. The last 
in which the Chancellor was required to sit, owing 
to the barons being equally divided in opinion, was that 
of Naish against the East India Company, Michaelmas 
Term, Sir Robert Walpole was Chancellor 
and his decision in a question of very considerable diffi- 
culty was said to have given great satisfaction.’ 
Cyclopedia, art. “ Exchequer Court.” 


case 


1735, when 
le 


— Pe nny 


i. 2. D. 


; 


“ Excerstor: ” Excerstvs (3™ S. xii. 66.)—In 
more than one article of the Saturday Review has 
mention been made of the fact to which Mr. 
Drxon calls attention. LYDIARD. 
I think Longfellow is right in using Excelsior 
and not Excelsius. The idea of the poem I have 
always considered as a reflex from a hymn by 
James Montgomery, where we read — . ; 

“ Fligher! higher ! let us climb 
Up the mount of Glory!” 

We have here not only the Evcelsior, but the 
mount also. True, it is not St. Bernard: but it is 
an ascent more in accordance with our Christian 
hopes and feelings. J. I. Drxox. 


(3 §. XII. Ave, 
Quotations Wantep (5'¢ S,. xii. 
first passage inquired after by Mr. B 
i version of the concludi 
nza, canto 11. of Childe Ta 


“ Bona 
stands thus in Macrobius: 


“ Vetus verbum est; Leges, 
moribus procreantur.” — Macrobii 
xvii. | 


ex malig 
). iii, cap, 


or in some editions lib. ii. cay 


cxiv. 4, 8: 


quam rem 


Cf. Liv. 


cognitos esse lia eorum, 


nate sunt quam leges que iis modum 
Annal. iii. capp. 26 et 27: “ quorum fini 
tissima re publi lurimx leges”; et 
probatum est leges egre l 

ex delictis aliorum ‘gigni.”—Ma 
Janus, vol. ii. p. 338, | 


ANON. 


If W. R. S. inquires for any metrical legend, of 
which the four lines which he quotes form a part, 
I know of none; but if his object is to ascertain 
whether there any old tradition of the 
death of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Jerusalem, 
and her burial at Gethsemane, I can inform him 
that such a tradition will be found in most of 
our old accounts of our Blessed Lady. These 
relations give very curious particulars of her re- 
ceiving a divine admonition, by an angel, of her 
approaching death ; of the Apostles assembling at 
Jerusalem on the occasion; of her address to 
them on her death-bed; of her burial by the 
Apostles at Gethsemane, in all which St. Johnis 
most conspicuous; and of her tomb being opened 
three days after her burial, and her body not 
being found—having been assumed into heaven. 
The accounts in various old books in my posses 
sion agree in most particulars; but it seems his 
torically true that she died at Ephesus, having 
been taken thither by St. John when the terrible 
persecution of the disciples broke out at Jeru- 
salem in the year 44. F. C. H. 


exists 


It is perhaps worth while to compar the fol- 
lowing: —In a hymn to St. John, in Reliqous 
Pieces, ed. Perry, p. 90 (Early English Text 
Society), we find the following : — 
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His (Christ's) body, and bowing t 
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us to bliss; U 
till her Son sent after her Hims 


in sense with the { 
ion, but I find nothing 
gin in Gethsemane. 


WaLter W. Sk 


iven of her d 
are by Montgomery, 
h I think 


lightful eye,” &e. 
and occur 
sntitled “ Home.” 
F. E. Trix. 
S. xii. G5. ee I mis- 
take not, the celebrated Francis Mone: ] 
was Aytona, not Aytone, which is not 
Anglo-Saxon than thes r Spanish 1 
Tarazona, Ossuna, Oe ‘ Almanz 
Born at Valencia Dec. 29, 1586, he held with 
much distinction, under Philip IV., the 
offices of the state: such as Counsellor of 
Ambassador at the Court of Vienna, Governor of 
the Netherlands, and General-in-Chief of the 
Spanish armies. Historians are unanimous as to 
his politic al and mili tary virtuc s. He died in the 
zenith of his military ] if Glock, 
Duchy of Cleves, 1635, af 1aving routed 
twoarmies. Like Cwsar, he could 
as well as the At the age y-seven 
he composed a military history, 3 much 
esteemed, entitled EF rpe lition of the Catalonians 
and . rag against th 
of Manlius T< orquatus ; also, the history of 
cele brates 1 monastery of Mount Serrat. A splen- 
dic d equestria np rtrait of him, by Van Dyke, is in 
fact in the Louvre. It is one of its : 


f his whic 
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MARRIED on CROOKED 
“Crooked Staff” is a ] 
property inty of Dublin 
in the county of the city. 


108.) 


In the co 
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} at * 


the | 
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more, and near the liberties of the 
Earl of Meath. I have deeds relating to it in my 
The phrase, “ Miss Spence on Crooked 
I should think, that she lived there. 
Francis Compton, Solicitor. 
reet, Dublin. 
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think that the sign has any 
Three is common on signs. Some threes 
inly connected with religion, e. g ‘The 
Kings,” “ T ‘hr Crowns,’ “ The 

Children,” Three Women” [ Faith, 
and Charity?]. I have in England met 

“The Three Jolly Vicars,” “The Three 
ly Butchers,” “‘ The Three J Dogs,” ‘ The 

Hats” [{Cardinals’ Caps], “ The Three 
*&e. &e. In Manche r there used to 
may still exist — low public-house 
d tor a sign three winged chamber ves- 
house was called by a name that I 
sfer to “N. & Q.” I have always 

is sign as a Royalist alteration of a 

Puritan sign of ‘‘Three Cherubs.” Many of the 

have had an heraldic origin. In arms 

é have a chevren we often find three 

res of some kind, as Or, a chevron gules be- 
tween three lilies proper, 2 and 1. Some years 
ago, when travelling in Merionethshire, I rested 

The Three Pipes,’ and on the following day 

I dined at “The Three Cross Pipes.” 

I cannot enter on the q about doves and 
pigeons. However, I must remark that doves 
are certainly pig s, and belong to the same 
natural class, Columba. The Greeks and Rus- 

i nd I believe the Turks also, never eat the 

They abstain also from eating the pigeon. 

In this they are perfectly consistent. S. J. 
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BATTLE or Baveké (3 S. xii. 53, 54, 118 
P. A. L. totally mistakes the nature of my argu- 
ment founded on the fact, that no person in holy 

rders could used a lance. The use 
larness—z. ¢. nsive armour—has no 
question. . A. L. might have surmised 
nnected with Lanarkshire would 
ok the reply of Gavin Douglas, 
to his brother prelat ‘My 

mscience clatters.”’ 
is confined to the lance, 
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» armed with a mace. 
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can that I have a 
heard an officer of the Life Guards adk 
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